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Special Notice. 

Posrmasters and all persons sending subscriptions for 
this paper, will please remember that the back numbers 
of the current volume will in all cases be sent to new sub- 
scribers, and that no subscriptions are received for less 
than a year. Those who have already ordered four 
copies or more, are allowed any additional number at the 
club price, but the money must be sent free of postage, if 
less than $3. 

> A number of persons have enclosed $1,50 to us, by 
mail, and only paid five cents postage, whereas the rate is 
always ten cents when fifty cents or more in silver is en- 
closed. Please remember this; and remember, too, when- 
ever writing us on business that is more for your benefit 
than ours, it is unjust to tax us with postage. Our post- 
age bill for the quarter ending April 1, was $35 33. 


Eprror’s Ramstes.—We intend to resume our sum- 
mer rambles this season, as soon as the right period ar- 
rives, and the crops of our own little farm are ell plant- 
ed. We are desirous of visiting the eastern portion of 
the state, and some other parts which we had not an op- 
portunity of seeing last year. Our visits must be brief, 
however, and far less in number than we could wish, as 
we cannot well be absent from our office more than about 
a week ata time. 


The Weather, since our last, has been quite cool for the 
season, and vegetation is remarkably backward. Within 
the past week we have had severe frosts several nights in 
succession, cutting off tender sprouts and blossoms that 
had ventured forth, and rendering the prospects for fruit 
still more gloomy than before. We observe a few blos- 
soms on peach trees in sheltered places, but it is doubtful 
whether they can withstand the frosts. 


In Western New York, we learn by a letter fiom John 
J. Thomas, the prospects for fruit are very little, if any, 
better than with us; the winter having been very des- 
tructive to the buds of peaches and other half-hardy kinds. 


Premivus.---Persons who were entitled to, and expec- 
ted premiums, according to our proposals, and have not 
received them, will please inform us thereof whenever 
opportunity occurs, and say whether they desire the vol. 
of Genesee Farmer, or 6 papers of flower seeds. The lat- 
ter will be sent immediately, and the former as soon as a 
box can reach us from Cleveland by canal. 





Tati Grass.—A Buckeye and a Hoosier got into a 
discussion upon the superiority of the soil, &c., of their 

tive homes. 

‘We usually,’ said the Buckeye, ‘have an immense 
yield of grass in our regions. I have known grass to 
grow as high as a horse’s knee in one single night.’ 

‘Poh!’ says the Hoosier, ‘I have known of a horse be- 
ing tuened into a pasture over night, and could not be seen 
atall in the morning.’ 
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SUBSOIL PLO 
The above engraving, with a few words of explanation, we think, will satisfactorily anewur the 
numerous inquiries we have received in reference to the manner of operating with the Sussom 
PLow. ; 
The forward team is a pair of horses, with a plow of the usual construction, represented as plow- 
ing a furrow, say six inches in depth. At the bottom of this furrow is a ‘hard pan’ or subsoil of clay, 
which in old lands has been rendered hard by the frequent treading of horses and pressure of the 
eel of the plow,) from four to six inches or more in depth. Now the object of the subsoil plow is, 
to break up and loosen this subsoil, without bringing the earth to the surface. This is accomplished by 
having the plow properly constructed, and using it as represented above, following in the same 
furrow directly behind the common plow, with its point or shere running four to six inches 
deeper than the bottom of the first furrow. Where the subsoil is quite hard, and the plow is of good 
size, two yoke of oxen make the best team for subsoiling; but in ordinary clay soils, and with the 
small sized subsoil plows manufactured in this country, a good span of horses, or yoke of oxen will 
perform the work with ease. We subsoiled two or three acres of clay land in this way the past 
week, and the work of the hind team was no harder than that of the forward one. ' 

The advantages of subsoil plowing are very great. Itis a protection against drought as well as 
excessive wet; and by allowing a greater extension of roots, the food and growth of the crop is 
greatly increased. See a number of articles on this subjectin our past year’s volume. More will 
appear in due time. 
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COOK’S REAPING MACHINE. 


The above is a representation of a reaping machine, recently invented and patented by ANDREW 
J. Coox, of Delhi, Indiana. In aletter to us, he states that ‘the machine is simple in oe 
and, with the aid of a pair of horses and a boy, it is capable of performing the work of he g 
cradlers. In working, the horses walk by the side of the standing grain, and the body of the ma- 
chine follows directly behind the horses, while the cutting apparatus, and the platform, projects 
seven feet to the right, as shown in the above cut.’ In these respects, it resembles rene 
and Hussey’s reapers, but it appears to be an improvement on theirs, in that it has a revolvin — 
which rakes the cut grain off the platform and deposites it in heaps suitable for binding. If this 
part of the work can be neatly and expeditiously done by the machine, it is a very great improve- 
ment. We have not learned that it has been used extensively as yet, and we presume another har- 
vest will be necessary to fully test its merits. If, however, it has been thoroughly tried, and performs 
the work satisfactorily, the inventor has only to advertise full information respecting it, to secure its 
introduction among the extensive wheat farmers of the West. 


——— $$$ _____ 





Improved pian for growing Melons. 4c. 
We noticed, last summer, in the garden of W. | - 
Neff, Esq., at Yellow Springs, a mode of growing | I only spade the ground as the bere —_ 
melons, &c., that was entirely new to us; and, | 80 that they have the newly turned soil to run 
as we thought, decidedly superior to any plan | Upon. : 
we had before seen. The following letter, recent- | When the rains are not sufficient, pour —_ 
ived fi Mr. Neff. though written in| °f buckets of water into the barrel, in the eve- 
Dany pa ral ga ie Spree phase | ning ; which, passing through the warm manure 
haste, is sufficiently explicit to enable our readers | 2'NZ + Which, p g throug . ’ 
to understand and adopt the plan: |(heated by the sun during the day,) becomes a 


Pili ; t excellent fertilizer as it oozes among the 
Cincinnati, March 20, 1846. — 2 . The eeelle 


> ” _ | roots, down the sides of the mound. 
MS. B Besmam, Beq—My plom: fer growing | o¢ adopting this method, is but little—the ex- 


melons, and similar vines, (which you saw in| pense, nothing ; and the vines can be nourished 
ractice at my garden, last summer,) is as fol-| 


ows: In the centre of a bed. about 20 feet | ™ much as is desired. The product is vastly in- 


° | creased thereby, and, in a dry season, the benefit 
7 9 | , d 
square, form a mound of mellow earth about 2 feet | is incalculable. 


high and 7 feet in diameter at the base; on the’ 
top of this mound, place a barrel, with both heads | 
out, the lowerrim to be forced an inch or two} a Se eee ee 

into the surface of the mound; then fill the bar-| Tur First Vouume of the Ohio Cultivator, neatly bound, (stiteh- 
rel with rich manure, almost to the top. On the | edand trimmed) in printed covers, can be had for 75 cents. It can 


lant the seeds; and as the plants begin to run, 
) to the vines from the mound over the bed. 


Sincerely Yours. 
Wituiam Nerr. 





» | besent by mail as a pamphlet, costing 21 cents postage. Person 
slope of the mound, from the barrel to the base, | sending $1, will receive the volume postage paid, 
{ 
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Winter Food for Stock. 
RESULTS OF INDUSTRY AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Ma. Barenam: —Incompliance with your re-| !t 88 well as they ever did the best of hay. 
quest, I will now give your readers some account | 


of my substitute for hay, during the past summer 
and winter. And first, 


SOWED CORN. 


Early in the spring I sowed about half an acre 
of corn for the purpose of soiling my cows during 
the dry weather and short feed of the latter 
partof summer. June Ist, 1 sowed another half 
acre for the same purpose, (both of which [ had 
finally to save for winter fodder.) July Ist, I 
gave up all hopes of a hay crop, and on the 3d 
and 4th, turned over two acres of sward land, 
and sowed one to corn, two and a half bushels, 
(I would use more rather than less seed,) and the 
other to Millet, half a bushel of seed. The first 
corn sowed was cut down two or three times with 
the frost. After that, all grew well. Sept. 1, 1 
mowed the first acre, and let it lie on the ground 
nine days, turning it once in the time. It was 
then raked upand carted in. It seemed to be 
well cured (had norainonit.) But in the mow 
it heated alittle, but not so as to prevent cattle 
from eating it, but so as turn the leaves brown, 
and probably make it less nutricious. Soon after, 
I cut the last acre, (sowed in July) with a sickle, 
bound it in small bundles, and shocked it up im- 
mediately. These shocks stood in the field till 
November, then were carted in and stood up all 
over the barn. The fodder was well cured, and 
remained bright and sweet all winter. 

The first sowed was very much injured by a 
neighbor’s hens. There was no estimate made 
of the amount of fodder, I can only say there 
were four large cart loads. The last acre was ex- 
amined and estimated by a number. None put 
it at less than seven tons when fully cured. My 
own opinion was that it was above that amount. 
It was an exact measured acre. 

MILLET. 


As stated above, I sowed oneacre of Millet, Ju- 
ly 4th, on sward land,turned overonce. Owing 
to the extreme drought, it was impossible to plow 
the land well, and the seed [both corn and Millet} 
was sown immediately upon the furrow, and cov- 
ered with the harrow. The Millet grew very 
rank, tall and coarse; it stood some seven feet high 
on an average. It was cut with a cradle; and 
handled like wheat [after lying a few days].— 
There were between three and four tons of fod- 
der, well cured. It stood in the shock some four 
weeks after it was bound up. 

ROOTS. 


About the middle of June, I sowedin drills a 
piece of land three rods wide and ten rods long, 
to sugar beets and mangel wurzels. The land 
was well manured with coarse stable manure, 
and plowed four times at intervals of about two 
weeks. It was very mellow and fine, free from 
weeds &c. One thorough hoeing and thinning 
the plants was all the attention it had after plant- 
ing. I ought to say though that the thinning 
continued most of the summer, and consisted in 
taking up a wheel barrow load twice a day, 
which made fine food for the milk cows, and kept 
increasing the distance between the plants as 
they needed. Probably I thus went over the 
whole piece once in ten days. The beets were 
harvested the second week in November, [they 
kept on growing till then} and from this piece of 
ground, I had nine wagon loads. The mangel 
wurzel were much the best. [I have always 
found the mangel wurzel to do the best in a dry 
season, and sugar beets in a wet one. I usually 
sow both, and never fail of a good crop of one at 
least. } 

Now for the result. With this fodder and roots, 
and atrifle of grain, [not to exceed the value of 
two ears of corn a day for each] I have kept two 
horses, one yoke of oxen, three cows, and three 
young cattlethrough the winter. The horses and 
oxen have worked more than half the time.— 
And all are in first rate order this spring. None 
of them have seen a lock of hay, and I never had 
cattle in better plight in the spring. ThisI count 
a very tavorable result, seeing that the snow cov- 
ered the ground November 20, and the winter has 
been unusually severe, | have not had to buy a 


penny’s worth of feed. My cattle were very | that of a light gravel, abounding somew hat with 
fond both of the corn and Millet, and seem to eat | stone, suit it best. Ina clay soilthe bean does 
not ripen so well, or show s0 ye a white, and 
The great cast of the corn was in the harvest- | it is somewhat subject to mould and rot; in rich 
ing. It took ten days labor to secure the acre we | loams it runs too much to vine; and in light shift- 
reaped and it was hard iabor too. If I knew of|ing sands its growth is small and somewhat 
some better way [easier and quicker] to harvest it | parched. ; 
|I should count it a greatrelief. Butat all events, PREPARATION.—We are supposing th» soil a 
|Lintend tosow more as early this spring as it | hard poor gravel; in this case it is customary to 
will be safe from frost. I will only add that both | plow about 3 inches deep; but as the bean sends 
corn and Millet need a great deal of curing, as | out innumerable fine roots fromits main stem, it 
| the stalks are large and full of sacharine matter, | is important to have the ground loose and mellow 
and easily heat. to a greater depth, and yet keep the most fertile 
Northeast, O., April, 1846. partof itonthe top. ; 
, oa Seepv.—The best kind of field bean, is of small 
A Contrast. — The foregoing communication con- size, plump, round, and lightly oblong in shape 
tains much valuable instruction for farmers, and the wri- 


and of a white color. It is common in the Eastern 
ter has our thanks therefor. Ina note appended, he says, | States, and one of the finest samples of it which 


‘one of my neighbors became alarmed about keeping his | we have seen, has been distributed over the coun- 
| cattle, and went south just about the time I sowed my | try by that indefatigable friend of agriculture, the 
| last corn, to find hay for them. He was gone nearly six Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of the Pat- 
| weeks in mid summer, to find and cut his hay. And oe a ee a we Le 
| then in the fall he drove off his cattle, and has spent the | . LANTING.---F'Ot this purposes ~ P bd 

es ; ing the field into ridges; but this should only be 

winter there in feeding them. He has not yet returned. | ».<orted to when the soil is stiff, or possesses a su- 

He has with him only seven head, and they have cost him perabundant moisture; in every other case, plant- 
his winter, and six weeks of summer time. It should be | ing on a level surface is best. Drills 24 to3 feet 
| stated that he is not able to take an agricultural paper, |apart is the favorite method of planting with 
| (never did take one) else perhaps he might have learned | those who are desirous of making the most of 
| i eae? their ground; hills 24 to 3 feet distant each way, 

some better way. 
| —- answer nearly as well; some sow broad-cast, but 
Culture of Beets and Carrots. when this is done, no after-culture can follow, 
(In answer to several inquiries.) and the crop is liable to be lessened by the growth 

Beets.—The Mangel Wurzel, and the Sugar of weeds, and the land is left in a foul state.— 
lp San Sine meats a ‘ > | Beans are frequently grown among corn, being 
| Beet, are the kinds cultivated for stock. The for- oh bill h i. a 
mer is the larger of the two, but the latter is planted between each : . the second time of 
thought to be more nutritious ; and as it will bear aD — star ine Six 4 chee atte te t 
somewhat closer planting, it is nearly or quite as |*™°"> = ‘d a pee age Se . , 
productive. The soil for beets should be deep, | ™* be peop ote me ate Pte a ag ‘teen 
rich, and mellow ; rather loamy than sandy, and re ee “ 
well manured. It should be plowed deep, and ey — cto age pag ee ge et 
thoroughly pulverized, as early in the spring as got = a eto mots = sai v . = A 
sufficiently dry. Theseed should be prepared by May & = eager ge anak na aaare ee 
pouring scalding water on it, and allowing it to}; yo age tags oy Pete. I dr * aieaik 
soak 3 or 4 days; then rotling in ashes or plaster— have geen Srst rate crops gathered from planting 
this will greatly assist in vegetation and thus | °° late as the 15th of a vo ag of 42 
prevent the most frequent cause of failure. Sow deg. The arora - hel: ari rapes A od 
the seeds in drills, two and a half or three feet | °°t® '™ hills, is one bushel; in drills, it would re- 
apart, and about cere. ieiies deep, by hand, or| (ire # little more; broad-cast, at — two bush- 
5 > J » Tr 4 $ . H 

with a drill-barrow ; dropping the seeds about 3 re Le — will — Fang cmcon Bigs ay Mm g 
inches apart. As soon as the plants appear, stir ov a Six * coven beams ehvald a 
the ground with a plow or cultivator, and repeat pemmued im each bill, end four er five ctecke be 
the stirring frequently during summer, takin , . Ti , 
care also te Seoieey che oesiele the rows and . left to bear; in drills drop the seed nigh ageing + af 
thin the plants, so as to prevent crowding. Three | ‘tree inches, and leave a plant evel J four or six 

pounds of seed are requisite for an acre; its price inches. When planted in hills, the field may be 
| at the seed stores, is 75 cts to @I per lb. checked out by a light one-horse plow as for corn, 
| Carrots.—The soil for carrots, should also be page tee. on ures ee pled vs 
| deep, mellow, and rich but more sandy than for | °* h re P oe oe ae hove fro | 
|beets. Sow as early in spring as convenient, or | ‘N°7€8, ¢eP» then crop as above, ee 
\ ais ainitin on ian ground isin fine order. The pe dv necked bottle, or a tin cup with a hole in the bot- 
may be less distant apart, and the plants left Frog and a —— neo pageteste ay es 
closer in the rows than beets. The seeds should tty Child Mews “0 F this kin +) ante 
be soaked 24 hours in warm water; then rolled pre bay nmap a wes nce ene a yey 
in ashes or plaster; frequent stirring of ground, od he will do it oon paapoes LJle asd weil ne 
and careful weeding, are assential to the growth "Af d walter 4 houté yr ben de ‘ith 
of this crop. The variety of carrots most culti- ree Se h her He 
vated, are the Orange and Yellow; the White 7 hoe, or turn back the — age gy Poh 
Belgian is the largest, easiest raised, and most sagt b lager y For ait pA sored 4 aon 
productive; but it is thought to be less nutritious : gre which P 8» i fi 
than the others. Two pounds of seed per acre ;| 1° VOrlous prcmagy lly <ealoonen ol yo | 
price 75 ets to $1 per Ib P | beans as for corn, but in stony gtound, or a stiff 

; ; . ; soil, they do not cover well. 

*,* The above seeds can be obtained atthe| Arrer-Cutture.—This is very simple, and only 
office of this paper. requires the cultivator to be passed up and down 
aad the rows at two or three different times during 
the season, for the purpose of keeping the weeds 
down and stirring the earth, followed by a slight 
hilling with the hoe or a light plow, throwing the 
dirt to the plants. 

Harvestinc.—This should be done in dry wea- 
ther as soon as the bean is well formed, and there 
is no danger of its moulding or shrinking; ‘f left 
till touched by a hard frost, the pods are liable to 
crack open, and much waste ensues from their 
shelling. When sown broad-cast on smooth land, 
the most rapid way of harvesting 1s by mowing; 
when in hills or drills, especially in rough ground, 
it is customary to pull the vines by hand, which 
being light work, and demanding a good deal of 
stooping, may also, like the dropping of the seed, 
be performed by children. As the bean-vines 











Culture of White Beans. 

The following, from the American Agricultu- 
| rist, is the best answer we can give to the in- 
| quiries of two or three of our subscribers, in ref- 
erence to the cultivationof White Beans. It will 
be borne in mind that it describes the Eastern or 
Yankee practice, and some allowance must be 
made for the richer soil and warmer climate of 
Ohio. Much of our land is toorich and loamy for 
this crop, but some fields can doubtless be found 
in almost every neighborhood, especially in the 
older part of the State, that will answer the pur- 
pose very well. 

Som.—The bean will grow well in any soil, 
from the stiffest clay to the loosest sand; but in 
our experience of its culture, we have found 
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are pulled, they are thrown into small heaps, and 
sunned daily, like hay. As soon as sufficiently 
dry, they should be taken to the barn, thrashed, 
and the straw stacked. We have never found 
it answer to stack beans before being thrashed; 
they have invariably become dark-colored or 
spotted, and in addition to this, we lost more or 
less by rotand mould. Mr. Solon Robinson, Vol. 
VIII, of the Cultivator, recommends the following 
method of curing beans on a clay soil in [ndi- 
ana:— 

‘Take poles or stakes (common fence-stakes) 
into your bean-field, and set them stiff in the 
ground, at convenient distances apart, which 
experience will soon show you, and put a few 
sticks or stones around for a bottom, and then, 
as you pull an arm-full, take them to the stakes, 
and lay them around, the roots always to the 
stake, as high as you can reach, and tie the top 
course with a string, or a little straw, to prevent 
them from being blown off, and you will uever 
complain again, that you cannot raise beans, be- 
cause they are too troublesome to save.’ 

When situated something like Mr. Robinson, 
we have tried the plan recommended by him, and 
approve of it. Where there were no stones at 
hand, we used small chunks of wood in their 
place. Inthe more stony and silicious soils of 
the east, the stakes, &c., are unnecessary, beans 
will cure well enough on the bare ground. Af- 
ter being thrashed, the beans should be cleaned in 
the same manner that grain is, and then put into 
barrels or sacks and sent to market. The whiter 
they are in color, and the neater they appear, the 
quicker they sell and the higher the price they 
bring. 

Propuct.— This varies greatly according to 
soil and cultivation. When planted with corn, 
7 to 12 bushels is a fair yield per acre; when 
planted alone, 20 to25 bushels. We are persua- 
ded that, by subsoiling, even the poorest gravel 
land, and only lightly top-dressing it with the 
proper kind of manure, from 30 to 35 bushels per 
acre may be counted upon as an average; and if 
s0, beans would be a much more profitable crop 
than anything else which could be produced from 
it. The highest product which we have known 
taken from a single acre was 53 bushels, but we 
have heard of 60 bushels being raised. 

VaLve.—White beans of a good quality, well 
cleaned, and neatly put up, usually bring from 
$1,00 to $175 per bushel in this market; and oc- 
casionally they are worth from $2,00 to $2,50.— 
We do not recollect of their being less than $1,00 
for years. The straw is valuable as food for sheep, 
and when properly cured they eatit with avidity. 
In a chemical analysis of beans, it is found they 
abound with a greater quantily of the elements of 
wool than any other grain or vegetable; to make 
sheep produce heavy fleeces, they are therefore 
particularly desirable as food, and, such is 
their natural fondness for them, that they will 
eat them with avidity, whole or ground, even in 
a damaged state. Toour store-flocks during the 
Winter season we generally gave a pint of beans 
per head per day, and when we had not these, we 
fed peas, oats, and potatoes. Corn is good for 
Jatting sheep, but not so valuable as beans, peas, 
oats, and most other kinds of grain, for the pro- 
duction of wool. 





Remedy for Bots or Grubs, in the heads 
of Sheep- Remarks on the fine Sheep 
of Ohio and other States. 

In a letter from John Brown, of the firm of Per- 

kins and Brown, Akron, O. 


M. B. Batenam, Esq.—Dear Sir :—I noticed 
your call upon me, in the Cultivator, (Dee. 15th,) 
but, as I very much dislike the too common prac- 
tice of undertaking to enlighten the world with 
the result of experiments not fully made, and of 
undertaking to instruct others before we half un- 
derstand what we write about ourselves; I had 
concluded to wait till I felt an entire confidence 
in regard to the remedy we have been trying for 
grubs, or worms, in the heads of sheep. The use 
of tobacco water is no discovery of ours, and all 
we hope to do in addition to what has been before 
said and written, will be to give some facts in 
reference to the destructive insect in question, 
its habits, and the best time and mode of admin- 


described in the Cultivator. It is of a light drab | 
color, when seen hovering about flocks, and de- | 
sits a crawling maggot at the nose of the sheep. | 
Ve have often taken hundreds of them, alive and | 
active, from a single fly, sometimes after the fly | 
was dead ; and in catching the flies in our hands, 
we first discovered that they were literally filled | 
with the moving worms, ready to pass directly | 
into the head, the moment they were lodged at | 
the nose. One of my sons had them twice de-| 
posited at his own nose, while at work among the | 
sheep, last fall. The act of depositing is done al- | 
most as quick as lightning. The flies are at work | 
during the summer and fall, till the weather be- | 
comes cold. | 
The worms, when somewhat matured, will | 
live for several hours, in tobacco water as strong 
as ley, and in spirits of turpentine. The only | 
chance of expelling them, is during their infan- 
cy, and before they advance high into the head ; 
which they do not do, under five or six weeks 
after they are first deposited at the nose. There 
are two, if not more, sets in a year; we are cer- | 
tain of two, from finding matured ones in the 
heads of lambs not over four months old. We 
are not yet certain that two sets are not matured 
into flies, from deposits of the same season. | 
We commenced using the tobacco water | 
about the last of July, in the following manner: | 
In the first place, we used the tobacco upon all | 
but a part of the fat sheep which we intended 
to kill, marking those we did not use it upon, so 
as to distinguish them at once from those upon 
which it had been used. We only found asingle 
worm in one of many heads we examined, of 
those to which we applied the tobacco; and that 
one, was found in the cavity above the eye—I 
mean but one living one,—we found a number of 
dead ones in those heads—a thing we had scarce- 
ly ever met with before. We also found the 
membrane which lines all the cavities that con- 
nect with the nose, had a very clean and healthy 
appearance. The noses of the whole flock im- 
mediately became clean, and have ever since 
continued to be more so, than any sheep I ever 
saw ; and, in fact, the entire countenancesof the 
flock are changed for the better. We next com- 
menced killing the fat sheep, to which no tobac- 
co had been applied, and found in several of their 
heads, a number of living worms of different 
sizes, though not matured. The membrane, or 
lining, in those heads where worms were found, 
was inflamed, and swollen to three or four times 
the natural thickness, and the cavities filled, to 
some extent, with pus, or mucus, or a mixture 
of both. Where no worms were found, the mem- 
branes appeared precisely as where the tobacco 
had been used. We took, about this time. one of 
those to which tobacco had been applied, (some 
days betore,) and charged his nose with hundreds 
of the little maggots, which we took out of some 
flies we had caught for the purpose. We killed | 
this sheep about four weeks after this, and found | 
his head swarming with the little worms ; but not 
one of them was above the eye. They were 
about three or four times as large as when we 
put them into his nose. We went over our store 
sheep, applying tobacco to all of them, three 
times during the season; and as we have lost 
none of consequence since we began to use it, 
we begin to think it about time to recommend the | 
ractice to others. Our flock are unusually 
ealthy. We use aliquor as strong as one pound | 
of strong tobacco will make a gallon of water) 
when it has been boiled—that is, a pound will, 
make a gallon of tea fit for use. In using it, we) 
turn the sheep on their backs, into a little trench | 








dug in the ground, to help hold them still; and | 


upon a large flock, they will be likely to stay with 


it, till they are destroyed in some way. { would 
recommend the burning of all the heads of sheep 
that die in warm weather, immediately, as the 
worms crawl out and become flies. I would use 
the tobacco twice, at least, between spring and 
fall; and, without fail, about the last of October. 
To use it through the summer, will prevent the 
increase of flies, and assist the flock to commence 
the winter in full vigor, and in better condition. 
Many are destroyed during the warm season; 
and many more, by being enfeebled, are doubly 
exposed to the fly in the fall, and are prepared to 
sink under it the next winter. I think every 
shepherd must have noticed the fact, that some 
sheep would remain unusually thin and poor 
during the whole of the warm season ; and fail 
to get in order by the use of the best of feed. It 
may be found that tobacco will relieve some of 
them entirely ; such has been the result with us. 

Large flocks are much more exposed to the fly, 
as well as other evils, than small ones; which 
has led to the foolish prejudice against the consti- 
tution of finesheep. [.4.] It may be seen all over 
the country, that those who keep fine sheep, are 
generally pretty full stocked, for what land they 
occupy; and, that those who are partial to 
coarser ones, generally keep but a few, for the 
land they work. Only reverse this, and another 
story would be heard, about bad constitutions, 
want of size, and weight of fleece, in fine sheep. 

You are barking up the wrong tree, 
Mr. Editor, when you advise your readers to go 
to Mr. Jewett, of Vermont, or to Mr. Blakesley, 
of Connecticut, for good sheep: for, much better 
flocks than those of either of these gentlemen, 
can be found all over Washington and Beaver 
counties, Pa.; Brook and Ohio counties, Va.; 
and in Jefferson, Columbiana, and Stark, coun- 
ties, in this state. This, 1 know to be a fact, 
and ] am prepared to prove it. Ihave had a per- 
sonal knowledge of the true character of the two 
flocks I have mentioned, for years; and I do not 
mean to contrast them with Saxony flocks at all, 
on account of your strong prepossession in favor 
of Merinos. [B.] It is not worth the trouble of 
going to Vermont or Connecticut, for good Meri- 
nos, merely because they will be dear bought, or 
far-fetched. More than half of all the choicest 
wools grown in the United States, are grown 
within a circle, whose centre is at, or near, 
Steubenville, Ohio; and will be found without 
going, in any direction, more than 120 miles 
from that place. If any one has doubt of this, 
let him give but atithe of the attention to the 
subject which I have given, and he will be con- 
vinced of itstruth. The good flocks of the sec- 
tion I have named, have heavier fleeces of real 
wool, than those eastern flocks, about which there 
is somuch puffing. Farmers of Ohio should look 
to this matter, and examine, and judge for them- 
selves, before they buy abroad to improve their 
flocks. 

England and France would both take our best 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio wools, at this 
time, could they get them separate from the 
poorer lots; and the very kinds they want, are 
more of them to be found within the section I 
have named, than any where else in the country. 
I will give the names of a few owners of flocks 
(not called Saxony) within the territory I have 
named, where better Mérino sheep [C.] may be 
found, than those eastern sheep that have had 
so much puffing, and much cheeper too. I mean 
where the fleeces will average more weight of 
clean wool, and bring,in any cash market, more 
money per fleece. I have taken great pains to 
investigate this matter; and have sent different 


with the head held back on the ground, we inject, | kinds of wool to England, (an account of which 
with some force, about a table-spoonfull of liquid| 1 may, perhaps, hearafter give,) and I have, 
intoeach nostril, pointing the syringe so as to/ within the last ten years, traveled many thousand 
have the liquid pass into the cavities in the head, | miles, spending from one to four months at a time, 
instead of falling into the windpipe, or the throat. | in examining flocks, visiting factories, and large 
If the animals appear to be sick, and are not} wool dealers, in different cities, for information 
able to stand for a little time, there need be no| respecting these matters. The portion of the 
alarm; we have never injured one, in going| wool-growers that I would name, are the follow- 
over all our young and old, three times. Two!ing: Messrs. Patterson. Cole, Brownlee, Me- 
persons will go through with several hundred in | Keever, McDowell, Wier, Rankin, More, and 
a day. Brackens, of Washington county; Messrs. 

Iam inclined to think, that the fly is much| Smart, Hull, Long, Armstrong, and others, in 
more numerous some seasons than others; and| Beager couhty, Pa.; Messrs. Edgington, Ham- 





istering the remedy. The fly is not very correctly 


| . . > 
that, when they once get themselves quartered’ mond, and others, in Brook county, Messrs. 
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Morgan, Purcell, Ridgley, Yates, and others, in 


Ohio county, Va.; Messrs. Helderbrand, Noble, | 


and others, in Stark county, Ohio. Many others, 
who possess very superior flocks, I have not 


named ;* but thore named, are quite sufficient | 


to put any one fairly on the track. 
Respectfully Yours. 
Joun Brown. 
Akron, Ohio, March, 1846. 


* We think Mr. Brown should have mentioned, a!so, the flocks 
of Messrs. Ewing, McFarland, and Hutf, uf Washington co.. Pa., 
and Mr. Atkinson, of Ohio co., Va. ; for, if we bave not been mis- 
informed, these are equal, if not superior, to most of the others.— 
Ep. O Cult. 


Remarks.—The last part of the foregoing communica- 
tion of our friend Brown, is written in more of a contro- 
versial style than we approve of; and one or two points 
seem to demand a word of editorial comment. 

[A.] The ‘foolish prejudice against the constitution of 
fine sheep,’ is quite too common among farmers through- 
out this and other countries to be attributable to the cause 
referred to by Mr. Brown, though we have no doubt but 
that this cause may have had an influence in creating or 
strengthening the prejudice in some minds. 


{B.} In reference to our ‘strong prepossessionsin favor | 


of Merinos,’ we would say, we never owned, or were in 
any way interested in any sheep in our life, and our rea- 
ders can judge whether we or the owner of a flock of Sax- 
ons would be most likely to be prejudiced! We are ata 
loss to conceive what remarks of ours can have been the 
occasion of this cut from friend Brown; unless it was, 
when speaking of a visit to his flock last summer, after 





| and secured with hemp or flax twine, and packed in good 


flax or hemp sacks. 


Each sack should be directed to “Perkins & Brown, | 


Springfield, Mass.”? with the initials of the owner, or 
some private mark to distinguish one persons’ wool from 
another. The direction and marks should be very plain, 
to avoid mistake or loss. 

Perkins & Brown should be immediately writen to at 
Springfield, Mass., giving the number and weight of the 
sacks, with the distinguishing mark, and the name and 
residence of person shipping it. A receipt should be ta- 


| accomplish much good by the aid of the societies and their 
| annual reports in the fall. 

| Meetings of the Board will be called by the President, 
| whenever deemed necessary. Communications may be 
_addressed to him at Hillsborough, or to the Secretary at 
' Columbus. 


| More about Wood’s Plow Patent. 
| In relation to the subject to which the attention of far- 


ken by the owner, of the person receiving the wool for | mers and plow makers was called by a correspondent in 
shipment, stating the number and weight of the sacks of our last, we find the following in a Western New York 


wool sent, and whether Saxony, Merino, common, or 
combing wool. Perkins & Brown will pay for the trans- 
| portation of wool when it is received. 
Persons wishing to attend to the sale of their wool them- 
selves, greatly need some convenient, central place of de- 
posite, where it may lie without heavy expense for stor- 


age, while they look about for the best market, and | 


where they can obtain correct and disinterested informa- 
tion in respect to the market. Our past experience in 


marketing the wool we have grown, has led us to this 
plan, and our location will be one of the most central 
and convenient in New England. 

SIMON PERKINS, 
t JOHN BROWN. 


Akron, Summit county, Ohio, 
March 16, 1846 
P. 8. 


cents per pound, last season. 











complimenting him and his sheep, we said (what all know | 
is true) that ‘many sheep farmers are of the opinion that | 
Merinos are of a hardier constitution, and require less | 


care than the Saxons.’ That this is a common opinion 
among sheep farmers and writers on sheep husbandry, we 
presume Mr. Brown will not deny. 


Even Mr. Morrell, | 


who is well known as a warm advocate of the Saxons, | 
and has the best large flock of that breed that we ever saw, | 


admits the prevalence and general correctness of this opin- 
ion. With what justice then can we be censured for 
speaking of its existence? 

[C.] This is the first time that we have ever known a 
real sheep-farmer call these flocks Merinos. We do not 
say that Mr | rown is in error, but we think we have 
traveled as much, and seen as many sheep as he has, and 
we will venture to assert that a majority of acknowledged 
judges of the breeds of sheep, would agree with us in say- 
ing that the finest flocks among those named by Mr Brown 
bear more resemblance to Saxons than to Merinos. It is 
well known, that the justly celebrated flock of Messrs. 
Wells & Dickinson, from which most of these are de- 
scendants, were a cross cf Saxon and Merino. From 
what we have seen of them, we think they are a most 
excellent variety for this country, and far better than we 
had expected to find in such numbers in Ohio.—Ep. 

s 


P. S. Since the foregoing was in type, we have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Brown, dated at Wellsburgh, 
Va., April 8, 1846, in which he states that he has recent- 
ly examined a number of additional flocks of fine sheep, 
and he wishes particularly to mention those of Messrs. 
James, John, and Andrew McFadden, near Cadiz, Har- 
rison county, O.; also, Mr John Martin, near the same 
place, and Mr Daniel Hickman, near Bolivar, Tuscara- 
was county, Ohio. Mr Brown says that some of these 
sheep produce the heaviest fleeces of fine wool that he 
ever saw. He urges us to visit that portion of the state, 
and inspect the ie: before shearing time. We shall 
endeavor to do so some time in May.+—Ep. 





I> We invite the attention of our sheep farming read- 
ers to the following CirncuLar: 

To Wool Growers. 

Perkins & Brown, of Akron, Summit county, Ohio, 
have made arrangements for opening a Commission W ool 
House at Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Their intention is to class the fleeces into the different 
grades for cloths and for combing; and so to offer it to 
the different manufacturers and purchasers for exporta- 
tion, as to enable dealers in wool, and the growers of fine 
wool in particular, to realize the advantage which the 
quality and condition of their wool deserves. 

From their experience inthe business, and extensive 
acquaintance with the Eastern manufacturers and wool 
dealers, they flatter themselves that they will be able to 
do their business to the satisfaction of those who ma 
entrust them with their wool. 

Their compensation for storing (not over six months) 
and selling, will be one cent on the pound, and for class- 
ings one cent in addition. 

’ool will be classed or not, as the owner may direct, 


| 
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CorrEsPONDENTS must have patience. They will see 
that we are ‘ doing up’ their favors as fast as our time and 
| space will permit. 





farming and gardening, just now, to devote as much time 


| as might be desirable to the theory. 


| {3° Leng communications, and badly written ones, are 
| apt to be deferred these days; also, inquiries that demand 
| time for investigation. 


Newspapers containing notices or articles to which our 
| attention is desired, must be marked with a pen, or they 
| will most likely be overlooked, as we have not time to 
| examine one half of the papers we receive. 


| List of Books fora Farmer's Library, is unavoidably de- 
| ferred for our next. 


| Samples of Wool will also be noticed then. 

| Wool Markets. —We have not as yet been able to ob- 

| tain any definite information respecting the probable pri- 
ces of wool this season. Will endeavor to do so soon. 


Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 

Some persons may have been disappointed, on reading 
| the proceedings in our last, that no action was had by the 
| State Board of Agriculture on other subjects than what 
| appeared in the report. The matter of State and County 
| Surveys, an Agricultural Commissioner, a State Society 
| and Exhibition, and various other projects were alluded 
| to by letters from members of the Board, and were in- 

formally discussed at the meeting; but it was thought by 
those present, that, until some provision is made for de- 
| fraying the expenses of the Board, and especially until a 


Y | greater number of the members feel sufficiently interest- | 


‘ed in the subject to attend the meetings, it was not best 
{to do any thing more than can be accomplished without 

much labor and expense; and that the most that can be 
expected to be done, the present season, must be accom- 


We shall sell for ready cash only, and persons 
can get their pay for wool in their neighborhood bank, if 
they choose. Our own wool we sold at an average of 68 


We are too busy in the practice of 


but if no directions are given, they will class the fleeces |... 
ee _— ° | plished through the means of County Societies. The 


as they do their own. | pe 

Their arrangements are such that persons may receive | principal value of the new law, is its provisions for the 
their pay for wool when sold, either at Akron, or at| support of county organizations; and it is to these that 
Springfield, as they choose, by giving us notice of their | 


preference. | the friends of improvement must mainly look for progress 


In order to secure the best prices, wool should be put the present year. ‘ihe Board will of course render all 
up in good condition, and be free from burrs and dirt, | the assistance in their power, and we presume they will 


paper, which throws more light on the matter, and shows 

| the importance of immediately remonstrating Congress 
| against the passage of such an oppressive, and we think, 
| unrighteous law: 


| ‘Important To Farmers!— An application has been 
, made to Congress for an extension of the Patent on Wood’s 
Plows for another fourteen years. The patest was first 
grantedin 1819, to Jethro Wood, and was renewed to 
him in 1832 for fourteen years, which willexpire in 1847. 
| The recent application was made by | enjamin H. Wood, 
one of his sons, who has died very lately, while in Wash- 
ington on this business. There are many reasons why a 
further extension of this patent should not be granted.— 
Since the patent was granted to Jethro Wood, in 1819, he 
has not made any improvement upon the plow patented 
to him, but very great improvements have been made up- 
| on it by various ingenious mechanics, so that the plow 
| now in use has no similarity to the one originally patent- 
ed to Wood. Yet every farmer is still taxed for this im- 
| provement, of which the patentee and his heirs have had 
nearly 30 years use, with very little if any desert —Utica 
| Gaz. 
iii 
| The following bill is now before the United States 
Senate. The farming community should bestir them- 
| selves immediately, and prevent its passage by petitions: 
| A BILL TO FURTHER EXTEND THE PATENT OF JETHRO 
woop. 


| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
| of the United States of America, in Congress Assembled, 
| That there be, and hereby is, granted unto Benj. H. Wood, 
| surviving executor of Jethro Wood, deceased, in trust for 
the children, heirs at law, and next of kin of Jethro 
W ood, exclusive of all assignees and licenses, for the term 
of fourteen years from the last day of August, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty seven, the full and exclu- 
sive right and privilege of making, using, and vending to 
others to be used, his improvements in the construction 
of a plow, as the same has been heretofore granted by 
letters patent, and are now legally existing; which letters 
patent are hereby renewed and extended for the term 
aforesaid: 

Provided, That the said executors and executrix, shall 
not demand or receive more than one dollar for each plow 
for a license to construct plows according to the said in- 
vention. 


‘The Fruit Culturist,° 
Adapted to the climate of the Northern States ; contain- 
ing directions for raising young trees in the Nursery, 
and for the management of the Orchard and Fruit 
Garden. By Joun J. Tuomas. 


We hail with real pleasure the appearance of this little 
work. It isa book ‘for the million,’ and just what is 
wanted by the multitude of persons who have a desire to 
cultivate fine fruits, and feel the need of knowledge on 
the subject, but cannot well afford to purchase Downing’s 
admirable book, or if they could it would not answer the 
purpose of the small cultivator so well as this work of our 
friend ‘Thomas. 


The author of this work is well known as a popular 
and scientific writer on horticulture, and a successful cul- 
tivator of fruitsand fruit trees; and having the assistance 
of his father, Daviv Tuomas, in preparing this volume 
for publication, no further commendation is necessary to 
convince the public of its merits, and to secure for ita 
very extensive sale. It is copiously illustrated with en- 
gravings, and done up in a beautiful and convenient form, 
in thick paper covers, so as to be sent by mail if desired; 

ublished by M. H. Newman, New York—pp. 220.— 
t will soon be for sale by booksellers generally. We 
have not learned the price, but presume it is 50 62 cts. 

‘The object of this work,’ the author says in the preface, 
‘is not only to furnish useful directions to those who may 
be little acquainted with the management of Fruit Trees, 
| but to promote the culture of the best varieties, and to 
improve their treatment so as to secure excellence and 
productiveness in a more eminent degree than is usually 
attained.’ 

We extract the following from the chapter on insects, 
for the purpose of inducing some of our readers to put in 
| immediate practice the lesson it imparts: 
| Caterpillar —This has been the most serious enemy to 
the apple in most parts of the country. It has its sea- 
sons of increase and decrease. Some years it has nearly 
stripped whole orchards; and again it has diminished in 
numbers in successive years, till few could be found.— 
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It appears at the present time to be rapidly on the in- | dess is one of you, Flora! We have not yet begun to see a | of as large a product in proportion, but here it is: For the 
crease. field of flowers! otanists have made mighty additions | year 1845, may dairy consisted of ten cows, and besides 
There are many species which feed on the apple leaf; | to floral wealth, by searching most parts of the earth for that consumed by the family, I made thirteen hundred 
but the only one of importance, is that known as the | specimens. But up to this time, they have only designa- | and eighty-eight pounds of butter; most of which I sold 
common pe ee caterpillar, which is hatched in spring as ted ONE QUARTER OF A MILLION OF PLANTS! All these ‘in Columbus myself, for 124 cents per pound. I per- 
soon as the leaf buds begin to open. At this time, it is | have flowers, and all are susceptible, by knowing and care- | formed most of the labor with my own hands, and am 
not the tenth of an inch long, nor so large as a cambric | ful treatment, of greater variety and increased splendor.—_ over fifty years old at that. Op Lanes, if any of you 
needle, but it continues to increase constantly in size for | How much have you admired the newly cultivated Dahlia | can beat that, I'll try again. 
several weeks, until two inches long, and a quarter of an| of Mexico! You perceive that from seedlings of single | : 
inch in diameter. It then spins a cocoon and passes to | petals, and humble tints, art has already quilled them, and| Franklin county, O., April, 1846. 
the pupa state. In the latter part of summer, it comes | painted them, until they form rosettes of such splendor | = on 
out a yellowish brown miller, lays its eggsanddies. ‘The | as no ancient king or queen ever wore upon the breast. guncstance of the Remarks of Mr. Trimble of 
eggs are deposited in cylinders or rings, containing three| France is cultivating pinks in a manner we yet do 








IsaBeLLa INNIS. 


2 Highland, 
to five hundred each, encircling the smaller branches, | not see here. That fragrant little flower, of cinnamon . p : 
and usually within a few ‘sabi of the extremity. The | fragrance, has already been varied hundreds of times in | In the Ohio House of Representatives, on the bill 
following figure represents one of these masses of eggs | forms and colors. Yet all admire carnations. In/ for the Encouragement of Agriculture. 


of the natural size. They remain through winter, pro- | future days the pink garden will be of itself a delicious | 
tected from the weather by a vesicular water-proof var- | treat. 
nish, and hatch in spring, as just stated. Each collection 
of eggs, makes a nest of caterpillars. 


Mr. Trimste of Highland, said he would not have 
| troubled the House with a word upon this subject, but 
Roses are constantly becoming more varied by art.—| for the unwarranted remarks of the gentleman from Ham- 
Already there are more than a thousand different roses! | ilton (Mr. Reemelin). We are told by that gentleman, 
Asters (stars) are becoming of distinguised beauty. Tens/| that the men whose names are incorporated in this bill 
of thousands of these lovely flowers were combined in| asa State Board of Agriculture, are fancy farmers and 
one floral edifice, exhibited in Boston, a few days since, | gentlemen aristocrats, who know nothing about the agri- 
| by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. But we! cultural interests of the country. He is either more ig- 
| have only commenced, Ladies, the adorning of our gar- | norant of the citizens of the State than becomes him, or 
| dens with flowers. | he is most unjust and ungenerous in his representations 
| The lovely race of violets demands your attention— | of them. Most of the men of whom he speaks so sneer- 
| See their eyes, (for so they seem,) all turned to the south | ingly, were practical farmers before he was born, and long 
| with oneaccord. Seldom have we seen a more lovely | before he breathed the free air of this free land. Many 
| sight than a thick bed of these heart’s ease, all eyes look- | of them came to Ohio when it was a wilderness, and aid- 
One nest is enough to defoliate a large branch, and | ing to the south! Who can fail to enjoy the sweet pea? | ded by their industry and energy in felling its forests, and 
when several are on a tree, the size and quality of the | What a delicacy of growth its stem and flower pre- | now participate in the cultivation of its soil. They have 
fruit is seriously lessened. —_ and what a delicious perfume breathes from its mod- | not only witnessed its growth from infancy, but aided by 
The best mode, incomparably, for their destruction, is | est petals! ___ | honest efforts to advance its prosperity and by patriotic 
to cut off the small branches which hold the eggs during | _Ladies, you have seen the festoon rose bushes, natives | devotion to its welfare, associated their names honorably 
autumn or winter, [or early in spring] and commit them | of our own land. Can anything excel their loveliness? | with its history. It may suit the gentleman's feelings to 
to the fire. The most convenient implement is a long branch after branch stretching out to ten times the length | sneer at such men, but he will find no response in the bos- 
pole armed with a pair of clipping-shears, worked by a| of other rose bushes, and all loaded with their delicious | oms of the people to sustain him in thus striking his 
cord; ora sharp, hooked knife, on the end of a pole, will | American flowers! They have but just made their ap-| reckless blows at names more honored by them, than his 

answer nearly as well. The eggs are seen at a glance, pearance in some of our court yards and gardens. 7" |own may ever be. 
after a little practice; acloudy day should be selected to | care henceforth, that you enwreath your fences and trellises | The gentlemen insists that we will destroy the agricul- 
prevent pain to the eyes. Every nest of res thus re- | With this native roseate garland! | tural interest of the country, if we connect it in any way 
moved, which is done in a few seconds, totally prevents a | And there is another floral beauty, which once enrap- | witb the government; and, as is usual with him, cites the 
nest of caterpillars in the spring, and is far more expedi- tured even the most insensible of men. The tulip has | pinion of the minister of a foreign State, and the example 
tious and effectual than the usual modes of brushing off | been made to show all the colors of the painter’s palette Of @ foreign government to govern our opinions and con- 
the caterpillars with poles, brushes, or washing them with with the most admirable forms of etruscan vases! It has | trol our actions. We might with propriety claim that as 
soap-suds, ley, or white-wash. been grouped on beds by garden side-walks, in tens of | our fathers had boldly severed themselves from the do- 
— thousands. A single one has once been sold for an hun- | ane of a mt ea _ a werd 
. Yr hundred guineas! But, ladies, t ; | world a government suited to the genius of the ople 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. flowers & unknown oe to oe coninabiodiren | and the re wom of the country in which sosthianibe had 
. See Ey and skill of gardeners, to thousands in number. And do | ©@8t their destiny, we could mark out for ourselves such 
For the Ohio Cultivator. not fail, ladies, to examine the flowers with a powerful ; Systems of policy as were adapted to our situation, with- 
Apostrophe to Nature. microscope. You will then find your admiration of them | °Xt being aided by the counsel and example tendered us 

ELICITED BY A SURVEY OF A LOVELY LANDSCAPE FRESH- elevated to adoration of God, who elaborates their rich | from one of the petty governments of Europe. : 
ENING UNDER THE EARLIEST BREATHINGS OF SPRING. colors and their perfumes from the brown earth on which | It is hardly to be expected of a people whose rapid ad- 




















ou tread, and from the alr and licht! Their magnified | Vance in all the useful improvements of civilized life, and 
, aa nape 4 no taper = ord is farsa avg bd e | giant strides to wealth and power are a seurce of as- 
The sky, the reg} bill: the stream, the len, Let me, while I now enjoy the gratifying opportunity, | tonishment to the very people whose example is held up 

> ’ , ’ 


. a : in behalf of the Americen Institute, askjyou’to take care | for our imitation, that they should look to such a source 
pe sarge ee AC ten nat ich make - of the realm of flowers! Maintain its power over men for lessons of political wisdom, or the practical illustra- 


- . | along with your own, to soften and render that harder sub- | tion of a system of policy. We are not unwilling how- 

They whisper peace, O God, and peace with Thee! ject ae ms civilized! ‘1 0 meet him when he comes | €VeF to be enlightened by correct opinions, or benefitted 
Creation’s ch —Dbl . itherine. bared from the sturdy toil of the field, with a bouquet of lovely | by appropriate examples found in the history of any na- 
‘Rates with [ife’ and anathh ‘nad inn ots life ’ flowers, and your yet more enchanting smiles. Without tion. It is one of the characteristics of our people that 
Again, —with immortality Sena’ you and the flowers, he is indeed but a savage! | they seize upon every improvement, or useful discovery 
From youthful Spring to Winter’s deathful skies Rip erienrte nagar (of the age, and apply it to their own advancement. But 
We.scem to live and die, bat, waked, arise A Virginian Housekeeper. —— not willing, because a minister of Switzerland has 
When Spring’s loud resurrection trump is heard! Mr BaTeHam—Sir: Having often been solicited for re- | a —— meee ne cash see a a — 
O I will learn from thee, so kindly given, ceipts of different dishes served up at my table, I have} duand Ans cm W kn Prod “— ail a ee o = 
To live and die with hope—then rise to Heaven! been thinking for some time whether it was not almost as | wear oan ee a 


R. E. H. Leverive. | i™portant for the farmers’ wife to know the best way of | = — — SS 6 eva he bog — 

Lancaster, O.. March. 1846 cooking the different vegetables, as for the farmer to un-| 4%? 22¢ Mat no en iguuast government, where Gite 

ga lt ccna ty: derstand the best manner of raising them; but feeling dif- | — wort. _ oe ann a — Pir email 

‘ | fident, I thought I would ask your advice on the subject.| °Ve" elec upon the theory. = Even if in the’ sma 

‘ Bian Tamas Rg Now, if you cineide with me, I will endeavor to anaibe | ae te meray am ee pitta. pes: 

a> with joy, thou honest peasant, a list of the vegetables as they come in season, which any | poet fc oy been “nn to their — control and for 

s Srrixo’s delightful scenes of glee; |farmer’s wife may understand. I am an old housekeep- | 4 time flourished, what evidence could it afford that such 

ee! her smile so sweetly pleasant, |er, and have often felt for the wife who does not under- | S°C'rES oF practice was rrr to this widely extended 

Seem but given alone for thee. | stand cooking. I think that every farmer’s wife should | ond greatly diversified country? Have we net found it 

Here among her blooming flowers, | know, for instance, haw to make the harvest soup, as it | P°C®*S*ry from Se lagiining of tie qeveramant ty pa 

. seo ¥ —— a play, | is the best dish for hungry men that can be made ; it les- | tect and encourage two of these great interests, and may 
nd perch upon her native bowers, 











; sens the appetite for animal food, which is not so good in| ¥° 20t With propriety claim that the other, which with 
Thou may’st toil the live-long day. | aa th er. Now what do you think of my #2 Mr ba is me SS interest of the country, — also 
: : ; ». | have the fostering cure of the government extended to 
Toil delightful, highest pleasure, | Editor? To be sure, I am buta plain woman, but plain 


. - ; | it without injury Need we go back to the cantons of 
Since ‘tis heaven’s abiding will; language suits us ag Pg — tly Switzerland, or hunt up from the musty records of the 

Sweeter yet, more rich the treasure, —n' ae V | past, the opinions of a foreign minister to know what 
Since bright spring is beauteous still. | Ohio, April 6, 1846 IRGINIAN. | should be our action upon this subject? Is it not essen- 

Joyous be thou, noble-hearted pte gi ‘ | tially a practical question, and have we not practical illus- 
Tiller of Columbia’s soil; | ** Wemost heartily approve of the sentiments 


Phy yg me & “ : and | trations fnrnished us by the action of the more enlightened 

Sweetest joys to thee imparted, proposition of “A Virginianan.” If she will carry out | foreign governments, as well as in the action of the gov- 

Bid thee glory in thy toil. the plan proposed, she will be entitled to the best thanks| ernments of some of our sister States, of the truth of the 

Rurat Barp. | of @ thousand housewives; and if we by any means learn | principle, that this great interest needs the protection 

Darke county, O. her real name and whereabouts, we will make her a pres-| and prospers most when stimulated by the aid of the gov- 
dea, 5 = ent of the finest product of our “little farm.”—Ep. , 


: — - | ernment. In New York, Massachusetts and other States, 

Floriculture for the Ladies. : | annual appropriations are made from the treasury to as- 

Extract from an Address on Horticulture, delivered Product of a Dairy. | Sistand encourage the people in the formation of agricul- 

by Henry Meigs Esq., before the American In- Mr. Barenam: — W e are all pleased with accounts of tural societies. In every State where this course of pol - 

J 4 . successful practice in farming or domestic economy, es- icy has been pursued, the result is a great improvement 
stitute, New York. isle with enc Se |: . , “i 

: : pecially with such as are on a small or moderate scale, | in the agrieulture of the country,and an increased amount 

Lapis, allow me in the enthusiasm of the moment, to | so as to be within the reach of all of usto imitate. In| of products from the soil. An honorable ambition is 

turn your attention to the future cultivation of flowers. | the Cultivator of Dec. 1, I read an account of a one cow | aroused in the bosom of the farmer by competition with 

They belong to you of ancient right. Their lovely god- | dairy, and I think the writer done well. I cannot boast | the farmers of hie county and district, and his intelligence 
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is increased by association as well as by all the improve- | to near 300 guineas per head. 


> - | 
ments made by his neighbors in the same honorable 


branch of industry. The aggregate wealth of the State 
is increased, and the individual wealth of every one who 
aids by his industry and improved mode of culture in in- 
creasing that general aggregate. 

Why should Ohio hesitate, as far as her means will al- 
low, to follow such example? She has hitherto we know, 
been a large producing State. That was owing partly to 
the industry of her citizens, and partly to the freshness 
and fertility of the soil. But the virgin soil which nature 
gave to the husbandman has in a large portion of the 
State, either been destroyed or greatly deteriorated by im- 
proper culture, and from this era in our history, as an 
agricultural State, the amount of production will dimin- 
ish from year to year, unless some successful effort is 
made to bring about among our people a different and 
better system of farming. We must renew and re-invig- 
orate the soil which is now tilled without yielding a fair 
equivalent for the labor bestowed upon it. We must add 
to the productiveness of that which is not yet exhausted. 
How can this important object be accomplished? How 
can this great change in our system of culture be effec- 
ted? Will it be done by folding our arms as representa- 
tives of the people, and saying to them, agriculture must 
take care of itself; a foreign minister has said it would 
only be injured by the fostering care and support of the 
government! \ ill this be a satisfactory response to their 
numerous petitions? + hy did they ask of us legislation 
upon this subject, if it was not that their common sense, 
their own observation and experience of other States 
taught them, that the proper remedy for the evil which 
stares us in the face, was the aid of the government in 
the formation of those associations calculated to stimu- 
late the energy of the a. and diffuse intelligence 
among 2 larger number. Every practical man in the 
country who has witnessed the unsuccessful efforts hith- 
erto made in the State to form agricultural associations, 
must be satistied that this object cannot be successfully | 
accomplished by the few individuals who may feel its im- | 
portance without the aid of the government. It must | 
show itself interested in bringing about such a result and | 
lend such assistance and encouragement as is consistent | 
with its pecuniary condition. 


The cause of these ex- 
travagant prices has been stated; and so long as there ex- 
ist grades in society, and the highest of these covet a wards 
robe of the finest texture, the breed will continue to be 
appreciated, and sedulously cultivated. 

‘The means adopted to improve the wool of the Sax- 


on breed so much beyond the Merinos of Spain, consisted | 


for the most part, originally, in the system of breeding 
in-and-in, and a great degree of care in management. 

[We omit here remarks on the management of Saxony 
sheep in Germany, and an account of the several impor- 
tations of this variety in the United States. —-Ep. 

* * * ‘There are many flocks in the United 
States, which rival some of the best German in fineness, 
and superior to the latter in average weight of the fleece. 
The delicacy of constitution which characterizes the Ger- 
man Saxons does not appear nearly to the same degree in 
the American, and the reader will learn by reference to 
the Appendix many particulars from different sources to 
corroborate this statement. 

‘The American breeders of this noted race have strug- 
gled against a discouraging obstacle, from the injustice of 
manufacturers, by not paying the true difference of val- 
ue between their fleeces and more inferior grades. This, 
however, latterly, has been somewhat rectified, and event- 
ually, with increase of competition, will be wholly so; 
and therefore this breed, with their meritorious progeni- 
tors, the Merinos, will continue to be more and more ex- 
tensively bred, and, by proper management, with equal 
degrees of profit. 

‘The average weight of American Saxon fleeces is from 
24 to 3 lbs. 

‘It has been observed that the Germans materially 
changed the form of the Merino, but it must be consider- 
ed that in effecting this, to that extreme “refinement of 
tone”’ in breeding, which always results in producing ef- 
feminacy, and to this isto be ascribed the extreme fine- 
ness of the fleece of the Saxon Merino variety, at the 
sacrifice, however, of quantity, and much of its original 
hardiness of constitution. 

‘The true Saxon is of beautiful symmetrical propor- 
tions, but not hardy; a light fleece, but of such exquisite 
fineness of texture, as in some instances to be only the 


This biil is framed upon that principle. It asks noth-| ono fifteen hundreth part of an inch in diameter, | 
ing from the State treasury. It simply organises a board while the Merino rarely is less than the one seven hun- | 
of agriculture, the members of which receive no Compen- | dred and fiftieth. ‘That tenderness of constitution pecu- 
sation for their services, and authorizes the formation of | jjar to the German Saxon is not present to the same de- 
county or district societies, with the privilege of drawing | gree in the American; and is therefore successfully cul- 


from the County Treasury, an amount equal to that sub- | tivated in the cold latitade of New Hampshire, and with 
scrbed by individuals, provided that it does not exceed one | ¢ 


have these faults corrected in order that Ameri- 
can imports may take at once that position in our 
market which the staple and general quality of 
the wool entitle them to occupy.’ 

Very respecttully, &c., 
Mitter & McCuttrovex. 


Culture of Indian Cornu. 
DEEP PLOWING RECOMMENDED. 


In our last year’s volume, p. 182, there is no- 
ticed a remarkable piece of corn, belonging to our 
‘friend J. B. Bayless, of Jefferson county. The 
| following communication on Corn culture, by Mr. 
Bayless, will be read, we trust, with profit by 
many at the present time: 

Mr. Barenam:—lI will offer a few remarks on 
Corn raising, in compliance with your request. I 
cannot pretend to tell you any thing more than is 
already known by thousands of better farmers 
than myself; and it is only because a good sys- 
tem is not more generally practised, that I con- 
sent to write you a line on the subject; so it is 

not for those who know as .uuch, or more, about 

| eorn raising than I do, that1 write, but for those 
whose experience is limited, and whose practice 
borders upon barbarism. 

First, then, | would say, that if we expect large 
crops, we should have first rate land, worked in 
a first rate manner; plowed not less than twelve 
inches deep. This may be done with but little 
extra expense by a substratum plow, such, for in- 
stance, as | use, that is as durable as other plows, 
and will not cost over $5—following the ordiaary 
plow; each plowing ab ut six inches, both making 
twelve inches deep; (all other substratum plows 
that have come under my notice, are expensive 
to buy and work.) 

The average plowing for corn, in this State, 
does not perhaps exceed three and a half to four 
inches. [The advantages of this deep plowing 
are various. Ist, it gives more pulverized soil to 
nourish the crop. 2d, it holds all the rain that 
falls—prevents hill land from washing, and lets 
the surplus water on level land sink below the 





y qual profit to the Merino, when properly managed.’ 


half a cent toeach inhabitant of the county or more than | 
$200 in-any county. It may not effect all that is desired | 
upon this subject, but it is the beginning of a good work, | 
it is the foundation of a system of policy that may here- | 
after be extended until the object at which we should all | 
aim as patriotic citizens, the increase of the productive en- | 
ergy and wealth of the State, is accomplished. From the | 
small beginning which this bill makes, may grow up a) 
wise and useful system that will make Ohio, aided by the | 
energy and industry of her citizens, what she is capable | 
of being, the most important agricultural State in this | 
great confederacy of States. Will gentlemen deny even | 
this small boon to the farmers of whom they pretend to 
be the special guardians, and most particular friends?— | 
Will they say to that great producing class of our citi- 
zens upon whom the government depends chiefly for its 
support, and for the revenues necessary for the extin- | 
guishment of the State debt, you shall not have even the 
slight encouragement which this bill affords to aid you in 
your efforts to add to your own, and the wealth of the 
State? Will we as representatives permit ourselves to be 
blinded by the miserable dogmas of theorists at home or 
abroad, or their votaries here,to the lessons of experience, 
and to the true interests of the State, or shall we cast 
them from us and take the first step towards the advance- 
ment of that great, paramount interest of the common- 
wealth upon which all others are dependant. For one he 
could not hesitate, and he hoped the House would not hes- 
itate to give this measure its sanction, and permit it to be- 
come a ox 


Saxony Sheep. 

Having given our readers a brief chapter of extracts” 
from Morrell’s American Shepherd, on Mento, or Span- 
ish sheep, we now copy from the same, work, a few par- 
agraphs in relation to Saxony, or German sheep: 


‘The invaluable properties of pure Saxon wool, and the 
demand consequent for its manufacture into fabrics, the 
fineness of which the world has never before produced, 
is the cause of the high value of Saxon sheep, and their 
spread over so large a portion of Europe, and remote parts 
of the world. No other breeds are so highly prized on 
the Continent, and none which command such enormous 
prices. Mr. Grove has stated, that, while grade Saxons 
sell for 3 to 15 dollars per head, individual rams of un- 
contaminated blood, often bring from 100 to 250 rix dol- 
jars; a flock was purchased, destined for Russia, a few 
years since, for which the average price paid, exceeded 
500 dollars; and Mr. Spooner states that, latterly, rams 
have been sold at the almost incredible prices of 10) 


Preparing Wool for Market. 

The following circular, from a house engaged exten- 
sively in the purchase of wool in Cincinnati, we hope 
will receive the attention of our wool growing readers, 
now as the time is approaching when its instructions 
should be put in practice.—Eb. 


Cincinnati, Marcn 21, 1846. 
The undersigned take this method respectfully 


_to call the attention of dealers in wool, but more 
especially of the Wool Growers in this section of 


country, to the very great importance of bringing 
their wooi to market in the neatest order and the 
best condition, with a view of commanding the 
highest price. 

The greatest objection made to wool grown in 
this region, is to its not being sufficiently well 
washed, and neglecting to clip out all the burs. 
Extra care and attention in these respects, you 
may be assured willbe repaid, not only in the 
greater readiness with which the article can be 
disposed of, but by a certainty of an increased 
price. 

Wool that is washed perfectly clean, free from 
burs and tags, neatly put up, and caretully han- 
died, will always command such an additional 
price as will more then counterbalance any sup- 


posed advantage gained in weight or saving of 


time. 

We expect to purchase a larger quantity the 
coming season than we have ever bought before, 
and shall give a decided preference, even at high- 
er rates, to well washed light parcels, suitable for 
shipment to the English market. Hoping that 
these suggestions may not prove wholly unavail- 
ing, in securing the purpose they seek to accom- 
plish, we would in this connection refer you to 
the following extract from a letter of our Liver- 
poo! correspondent. 

‘The shipments of wool from the United States 
have been all more or less yolky and nasty— 
having tag ends and locks tied up in many of the 
fleeces. The wool, too, is all badly washed and 
mixed in quality. Attention should be given to 


surface, where it will not injure the crop in wet 
weather, but supply it nourishment indry. The 
additional expense of my sub-soil plowing I rate 
at about 1 25 peracre. The addition to the crop 
made by it and the manner of planting, (which [ 
shall presently state, [ consider full one-third.— 
My land, thus managed, generally yields about 
| 100 bushels to the acre. 

After selecting good seed, soak it about one day, 
mixing warm water with a little salt and saltpe- 
tre; then turn it out of the water upon a floor, 
and cover it up warm for two or three days more, 
by which time it will be swelled and ready to 
sprout; then roll in plaster, and drop or plant 
about two inches deep, in good weather, when 
the ground is neither too wet nor toodry. If all 
these circumstances happen right, you may ex- 
pect your corn up in four or five days, and it is 
necessary it should come up quick, as on good 
land ill weeds grow fast and will be even with it 
and injure it. In about one week from planting, 
harrow it, to stir the ground and cripple the 
weeds; and do the same again in about another 
week or ten days, to keep the weeds down and 
the corn healthy and growing. About two more 
dressings with the double shovel or cultivator, is 
| aS much as you can do before the corn becomes so 


large and thick that you cannot get through it 
| Without breaking it down, and doing, perhaps, 
|more harm than good. You will know how to 
please yourself about the distance of planting. 
fhe number of stalks in a hill should not exceed 
two or three—better have more hills than too ma- 
ny stalks ina bunch, and never replant—plant 
enough and to spare at first, as replants do no 
good in rich ground among rank corn that has the 
start of it. 

Thus, sir, I have given you the result of my 
experience ina few words. No part of the work 
done to the crop is so well paid for, both by the 
preservation of the land and the increase of the 
crop. My plow | made without ever seeing one. 
I took the plan from an old agricultural work. It 
consists of three coulters, set in a wide beam 8 
inches apart, so as to plow about 9 inches from 
centre to centre of outside coulters, and breaking 
the grouud an inch or 60 more, so as to be equal 
\ 
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to a good cross plow furrow. Two coulters| thence to the roots; and, aiso, that when the | It is true that Gerard in his Herbal, has given 
should be set along side of each other about 8 disease is apprehended, mowing off the tops may | the figure and description of our common potato, 
inches apart, and one ahead or before them, about | prevent Its spread to the roots. ; ; | which he calls ‘potatoes of Virginia;? but it is re- 
14 or 15 inches, in the middle—and braced, from| ANoTHER.—A writer in the Ohio Repository | markable that he does not give them the Virgin- 
their front to the beam, by arod with ascrew at/states, that in planting about 100 hills of potatoes | ian name of openawk, but the name pappus, by 
top, to take up or let down, as may be wanted to| last summer in his garden, after depositing the | which they were known at Quito in Peru. This 
regulate the depth | potatoes, he strewed, previous to covering, over circumstance alone is sufficient to discredit his 
each hill, composing about one half the bed, a| story of having received them from Virginia. 

shovel full of stone-coal ashes; over the remain-| The author of the paragraph quoted, says in 
| der he strewed about the same quantity of good | another place, ‘from the authority of more than 
| stable manure, in a similar manner. The result| one writer, it would a pear that the potato was 
was, that those dressed with the stone-coal ashes | brought into Southern Europe through a different 
(cinders or refuse of stone-coal) were larger, turn-| channel, and at an earlier period, than the intro- 
ed out more to the hill, and never in the least be-| duction of the root from Virginia into this coun- 
came affected with the rot, so generally complain-| try. * * * Peter Cieca in his Chron- 
ed of ; whereas, those dressed with manure sim-| icle printed in 1553, relates that the inhabitants 
ply, became very much affected by the disease,| of Quito and its vicinity, cultivated a tuberous 
though the soil and culture were the same in oth-| root which was used as food under the name of 
er respects. This, he supposes, was owing tothe| papas. This, it is affimed, is the same plant 





Joun B. Baytess. 
Jefferson county, O., April, 1846. 





Preparation of Seed Corn. 

The following extract from a communication in 
the last No. of the Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture, may be relied upon as correct, and will 
prove valuable at the present time : 

‘In preparing the seed [corn] for planting, va- 
rious steeps and methods of preparation are re- 
commended. But little confidence is placed in the 
fertilizing properties of steeps of any kind; am- 


| 


| 


monia, saltpetre, copperas or guano; pure rain 
water, to soak and swell the seed preparatory to 


beneficial effects of the lime, of which the ashes 
are in part composed. It is possible, however, 
that the injurious effects of the manure was the 


| 


tarring, is all that is needed. The — place leause of the diseete in the other case. From 

for fertilizers, or manures, is in the soil, where pone ' ni Ae 

the roots of the plant can reach it, after the corn| Wt has been published, however, *t appears 

begins its growth. A course thought to be better | pa — 7 ety «ann ree and 

than others is this: Soak the seed corn from 12| ee oe oth) will lessen or entirely pre- 

to 16 hours in rain water, as hot as the hand can | taped a 

bear it, and set in a warm place. . Then, having | History of the Potatoe. 

— ay —s “ yg ae so gto In the lecture on the Potatoe Disease, by Dr. Buckland, 

paper “i te ‘ Take. alias ca Pl yom | of which an abstract was given in our paper of March Ist, 

on put it into a oui kettle with sade a pint of | there is what we believe to be an error in reference to the 
’ . iaaed bas = . 

water. Heat this until near boiling; pour it into | history of the potatoe; and as it is a subject of very gen- 

the corn in the first kettle, and stir it smartly un- eral interest, we copy an article on the subject from an 

til the tar is uniformly mixed with the corn, coat-| early volume of the Genesee Farmer, written by the well 





ing each grain witha kind of varnish. Now pour 
0 

ing it as completely as possible. Throw into the 
corn a pint or more of plaster, and stir it until the 
grains are separated, and each resembles a small 
ball of plaster. Now itis ready for planting, and 


may be kept in a cellar a week if necessary, and | 
though it may slightly sprout, it is not injured, if 


lanted in ground freshly plowed or moist. I have 
se thus particular, because some who have at- 
tempted have failed, from tarring without soak- 
ing, or perhaps from soaking too long, or in too 
hot water. It has been tried by me for ten years 
in succession, without asingle failure, and under 
almost all circumstances. When a little accus- 
tomed to it, the labor of preparing the seed, in 
this way, is not as great as it seems tobe. It re- 


quires care, and what does not, that is worth | 


having! Its advantages are, perfect exemption 
from destruction by crows, squirrels, hens, or any 
other animal that desires it for food; as nothing 
will eat it, not even hogs, when it is fed to them 
in this state. It willstand the cold rains of spring 
much better than corn untarred, and comes up 
with a fine dark green color, and thrifty appear- 
ance. If it is not proof against the wire-worm, 
it will entirely remove the necessity of those un- 
sightly ornaments to the corn-field, the scare- 
crows.’ 


More Facts respecting the Potatoe Rot. 


It is stated in a New York paper, that Mr. T. 
C. Peters, of Darien, lost, by rot, something like 
1000 bushels of potatoes, the past season ; and he 
observed the important fact, that a field of pota- 
toes, whose stems and leaves were evidently 
affected with the blight, had its tubers preserved 
from all injury by the action of the frost that 
killed the potatoe tops dead. This crop grew on 
a low piece of ground, and subject to frost. 
Another field, hard by, similarly affected, escaped 
the frost, and most of the potatoes rotted in the 
hill. His early potatoes all escaped the malady. 

Another fact—Mr. Pearce, of Hamburg, Erie 
county, N. Y., whois an excellent and observing 
farmer, saw that his potatoe vines were affected, 
and pulled several hills to examine the roots. 
They were sound, and left separated from the 
stems or tops. By this separation, three hills 
escaped the rot, while the potatoes in all the ad- 
joining hills were rotten at the time of harvest. 

These facts go to corroborate the inference 
which our correspondent, Mr. Canfield, drew 
from the remarkable fact communicated by him, 
in our paper of Feb. 15, namely—that the dis- 
ease commences in the tops, and descends from 


the water remaining in the tarred corn, drain- | 


known intelligent naturalist, Davin THomas. 


THE POTATO. 

| The Library of Entertaining Knowledge con- 
| tains the following paragraph relative to our com- 
,mon potato [solanum tuberosum. } 

‘There is strong evidence for believing that this 
plant was first introduced into England by the 
colonists adventuring to North America, under 
the auspices of Sir Walter Raleigh, who had ob- 
| tained a patent in 1584 from Queen Elizabeth, 
| “for discovering and planting new countries not 
| possesed by Christians.’ Thomas Heriot, after- 
| wards known as a mathematician, was among 
| those voluntary exiles, who however, all return- 
ed within two years after they had first gone 
forth for the purpose of founding a colony.— 
These voyagers most probably brought home the 
| potato, since in Heriot’s report of the country, 
| which is printed in De Bry’s Collection of Voya- 

ges, he describes [Vol 1, p. 17] under the article 
roots, a plant called openawk, which there is lit- 
tle doubt is identical with the potato. ‘The roots 
of this plant,” says he, ‘‘are round, some as large 
as a walnut, others much larger; they grow in 
damp soils, many hangiag together as if fixed on 
ropes. They are good food either boiled or roasted.” 
The introduction of this plant into Ireland by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, on his return from Virginia, is 
indeed well authenticated by corroberative testi- 
mony. In the manuscript minutes of the Royal 
Society, we find that Sir R. Southwell distinctly 
stated tothe Fellows that his grandfather was the 
first who cultivated the potato in Ireland; and 
that for this valuable root he was indebted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh.’ Part 29, p 125. 

I have long considered it a cause of wonder 
how Sir Walter Raleigh could take home with 
him from Virginia, the common potato. The best 
informed naturalists have never suspected it was 
indigenous to any part of the United States; and 
there was no people to introdnece it there, except 
the Indians, who have not been credited with its 
cultivation. Jt istherefore improbable that he ever 
Sound it in Virginia. 

On the other hand, the plant described by 
Heriot, is evidently not the common potato, which 
grows not in damp soils; neither do the tubers 
hang together as if fixed on a rope. But in both 
these particulars it agrees exactly with the wild 
potato {Glycine apios of Linneus—Apios tuberoso 
of Pursh] which is a native of Virginia; Elliott 
says, ‘it grows in damp soils along the margins of 
swamps’ in South Carolina; and | have found it 
in Western New York, near springs in rich vege- 
table mould, and also in similar soils near the Sen- 





eca and Niagara rivers. 


which has been transplanted to the South of Eu- 
rope, and which Clusius received from Hain- 
ault.’ 

It is probable that Sir Walter Raleigh intro- 
duced the potato, but not from Virginia. To his 
active mind, its cultivation in Europe would not 
long remain unknown; and its introduction into 
Ireland, may have speedily followed. At a time 
when no newspapers weie published, to operate 
as a check upon the rumors of the day, it is not 
surprising that the native country of the potato, 
should be misunderstood. A case very similar, 
occurs in the Herbal, respecting the African Mar- 
igold (so called.) ‘They grew every where al- 
most in Africke of themselves,’ says Gerard ,‘from 
whence we first had them, and that was when 
Charles the fifth, Emperor of Rome (!!) made a 
famous conquest of Tunis.’ Yet notwithstand- 
ing these assertions, it is well know that the ‘Af- 
rican Marigold’ came originally from Mexico; but 
as the Spaniards, from whom the plant was ob- 
tained, held both countries (jor a time,) one was 
mistaken for the other. Even in our own times, 
with all the light that a teeming Press can shed 
over the land, a plant introduced perhaps within 
the last half century from Europe, was called 
Andes* grass, and | have been gravely assured 
that it grew well on those mountains near the 
limits of perpetual snow! D. T. 


* Avena elatior of Linneeus—Holcus avenaceus of W ill- 
denow. 











The Memory of Col. George Morgan. 
M. B. Batenam, Esq: } 

Dear Sir—Col. George Morgan, after having 
discharged various military and civil trusts du- 
ring the war of the Revolution, became one of 
the most conspicuous agriculturalists of his day ; 
and as a mark of respect and a tribute to his 
usefulness as a practical farmer. ‘ the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting agriculture,’ on the 
7th of February, 1786, presented to him a gold 
medal. This was the first medal presented in 
America, (so far as I know or believe,) as a re- 
ward for agricultural merit. The principal de- 
vice is Industry holding a p'ough drawn by a yoke 
of oxen, with the motto, ‘ venerate the plough.’ 
On the other side of the medal, near its edge, is, 
‘Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture,’ 
which encircles the inscription, ‘ ‘lo George Mor- 
gan, for his essay on a farm yard, adjudged Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1786. 

Impressed with the belief that the numerous 
readeus of the Ohio Cultivator will be gratified to 
know something more of Col. George Morgan, 
who was distinguished for his public and private 
services, | send you a copy of an obituary notice 
of him. Not having seen the essay on a farm 
yard in print, I shall at an early day endeavor to 
obtain a copy of it. Most sincerely yours, 

ELISHA WHITTLESY. 

CanFIELD, January 17th, 1846. 

The following is a copy of the obituary notice 
referred to: 

Died on the 10th of March 1810, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age, Cor. Georce Morcan of 
Morganza. 

Few men of the present day so richly merit 
the tribute of obituary respect, as he who is the 
subject of the above melancholy record. The 
characters, which in °75, full of ardor and of 
youth, rushed forward in crowds to stem the op- 
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pressions of England, are now but thinly scatter- result of a knowledge of the modern approved 
ed over the union; like the leaves of autumn, they | Systems of farm management; excepting that the 
are daily dropping off, and ina few years we | Use of thrashing machines would require a slight 
shall have nothing left but their example, and | modification of plan of the buildings. We will 
may we not add, their spirit! The truly respec-| endeavor to find room for some portions of the 
table subject of this sketch, was among the first | €888y when we have disposed of a crowd of oth- 
of those patriots at the early age of 21. Mr. Mor- er matters now on hand.—Ep. O. Curr. 
gan, then the youngest son of a member of one | 
of the first mercantile houses in the colonies, 
tore himself from the arms of an accomplished | ~ gis Character and habits of the Strawberry Plant. 
and lovely wife, to whom he had just been uni- | i 
ted, and burning with the spirit of useful enter- 
— traversed the gloomy wilds that soperened Society. 
hiladelphia from Ohio. He arrived at Pittsburgh | We have not had time to examine this pamphlet, but 
in the year 1765,—it was scarcely more than an from what we know of the qualifications of its author, 
Indian village. His views were commercial,—in | ¥¢ 8f¢ confident that it is a valuable contribution to hor- 
the prosecution of which, he descended the riv- | — e expect to make liberal extracts from it for 
aa “a een! pee = = aces et Phila- | AMERICAN QUARTERLY Journ oF AGRICULTURE AND Scr- 
eiphia by the way of New Urleans. Ihe conse-| gevxce. Conducted by Dr. E. Emmons and A. Osborn. 
quence of this journey was the establishment of! Albany, N. Y. Vov. 3, No.1. 
an extensive trade with the western ports of| ‘ihis number is embellished with a spirited portrait of 
America and the Spanish colonies. In the pur-| Gov. Wright ; and its reading matter is of the highest or- 
suit of these plans he made frequent visits to | der of excellence. 
Louisiana and Florida, and became intimately | T#® Britis American Curtivator—A monthly journal, 
versed with the habits and manners of the nume-| 32 Pages octavo. W.G. Fdmundston. Toronto, Can- 
rous tribes of aborigines, who then thickly ho-| > ares 


: i We ought to have mentioned this excellent paper in 
vered on the North Western frontier. |connection with the list of Agricultural papers in our 


From the sound judgment and benevolent pol- | last. 
icy which he displayed in those relations, he ac- | Descrirrive Caratocue of Horticultural and Agricultu- 
quired that popularity and knowledge which so| ral Implements and Tools, and field and garden Seeds, 
eminently qualified him for the many important| fF sale at the New York Agricultural Warehouse, by 
offices he filled in the west dusing the storm of A. B. Allen, editor of the American Agriculturist. ; 
the revolution. In the year 1788, he founded | This is a valuable pamphlet, containing as it does, brief 


~ sie : “ , | instructions in the cultivation or use of the different arti- 
New Madrid, at the request of the Spanish gov" | cles enumerated and described, with the prices at which 
ernment and the permission of his own. He was 


: : they are sold, &c. 
the first Lieutenant in the first volunteer ven He Smtuman’s Journa or Science anp Arts, No. 2, (new 
ny that was raised in Pennsylvania commanded 


Notices of Publications. 
| CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE AND Manuracture or WINE; 


A 
letter to the members of the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society, by N. Longworth: Published by order of the 





series. ) 
by Gen. Cadwallader. He was shortly afterwards 
promoted to command. In April, °76, he was 
sent by Congress to Pittsburgh, with the impor- 
tant appointment of ‘ Agent for Indian affairs for 
the middle department.’ In °77, he received the | 
commission of colonel in the army of the U. States, | 


res : ' | . 
and was offered an important command to the | Tur Youne Prorte’s Magazine; same form, 


North, which he wished to accept, but he was 
induced to relinquish it at the request of Con-| 
gress, that he would bestow his exertions on the 


‘This number, like the preceding one, is rich in matter 


| pertaining to science and arts—highly interesting to eve- 
| ry lover of science, and valuable to those engaged in the 
| arts. 
| Tue Lirerary Emporium,—A compendium of religious, 


All such, who can, ought to be subscribers for it. 


literary, and philosophic knowledge. A monthly mag- 
azine, illustrated with engravings. $1 per year. 


‘ style, and 
price as the preceding. Edited by Seba Smith. 


These two periodicals are published by J. K. Wellman, 


New York, and are well deserving of extensive patron- 


arduous task of preserving tranquility on the In-| age. The same gentle:an is publishing an “ Illustrated 


dian frontiers. 


[hey viewed him preeminently | Botany,” in periodical numbers, with finely colored 


qualified for the serious trust, and in the latter | plates. We have only seen one number of this last-named 


end of °77 he uecepted the commission of ‘ depu- | work, and therefore cannot fully judge of its merits. 


ty commissary general for the western district in| 
the armies of the United States.” In this station | 
the journals of the house of Congress bear the | 
fullest testimonials of his ability and integrity. | 

The ¢ifferent treaties he concluded with vari- 
ous tribes, evinced a heart replete with patriotism 
and benevolence. In’°86, he v as elected mem- 
ber of the ‘ American Philosophical Society.-—| 
Though he bore his part in the military scenes of | 


our country with a genius surpassed by few, yet | 


| mind. 
| year. 
| Tre History or Romanism, by Rev. J. Dowling, A. M., 


Tue Youtn’s Visiror, is the name of a little monthly 


paper published in Cincinnati, which is highly popular 
among the little folks; and deservedly so, for it iseminent- 
ly calculated to amuse, instruct, and elevate the youthful 


Edited by Mrs. M. L. Bailey—only 25 cents per 


Pastor of the Berean Church, New York. 12th edi- 
tion. A large octavo volume, of nearly 700 pages, 
embellished with fifty beautiful engravings. 


Our thanks are due to the publisher, (E Walker, N- 


| $3 874 for pots, and 4 25 for pearls. Wool is in fair 
demand. 

New York Cattle Market.—At market, 675 beef cattle, 
(500 from Pa.,) a smaller number than for several months 
past. Buyers are not very active, but prices have ad- 
vanced on most qualities, and now range from $6 00 to 
7 50 pr 100, Ibs net. 





SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, 
For sale at the Office of the Ohio Cultivator. 
{Next building south of the Capitol, up stairs.) 
> Most of the kinds will be sold in small papers, at 5 
cts. each; but when large quantities are wanted, many o. 
them can be had by weight or measure, at reasonable 
prices. 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


For sale ut the Office of the 
Ohio Cultivator. 


Tne assortment embraces about one 
hundred choice kinds, some of them 
new and rare. The seeds are put up 
in smal! papers distinctly labelled, and 
a dozen varieties can be sent by mail 
in an envelope at the rate of single let- 
ter postage. Two dozen varieties, 
(costing only $1) will make a hand- 
some assortment for a garden, and can 

be sent by mail to any place within 300 miles for 10 cents postage. 
*,” Price of Flower Seeds, 50 cents per dozen paper or 5 cents 
per paper for a less number. 


FOR SALE! 


T HE subscriber offers for sa'e the following property, viz: 2 yoke 
of oxen, 3 cows, a number of stock hogs, 3 wagons. plows, har- 
rows, chains and farming utensils generally. Also, a quantity of 
Lumber of diferent qualities at the saw mill. Timberready framed 
fit for small houses, barns or sheds, 18 or £0,000 brick, several hun- 
dred perches of stone; a!so, a large quantity of corn fodder, a large 
copper worm for a distillery, nearly new, a large iron boiler, 2 pair 
of excellent Raccoon Burr Millstones, a large quantity of hoop iron, 
with castings for machinery to run a distillery, one large caldron 
kettle, a forcing pump; also, a quantity of ready worked staves. fit 
to set up for distillery tubs; two kitchen stoves, 4 box stoves, with a 
general assortment of kitchen and househo'd furniture, with other 
articles. 

All of which can he examined at any time, and purchased on rea- 
sonable terms. LEVI BEARDSLEY. 

Columbus, April 1, 1846. 





HEDGES. 


{"OR sate by the subscriber, four thousand Osage Orange, suitable 
for hedges, one year old, from one to two feet high, at $25 per 
thousand. 8. 8. JACKSON. 
Near Cincinnati, March 20, 1846. {april 1] 


FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 


N CINTOSH & CO., at their Nurseries and Green House, Cleve- 

land,O., offer for sale a large and valuable assortment of Fruit 
and OrnaMENTAL trees, embracing a!! the finest varieties of Apples, 
Cherries, Pears, Plums. Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Strawberries and Raspberries, with a very choice collection of Or- 
namental Trees and Shrubs, both deciduous and evergreen; Grapes, 
foreign and native; Roses, (over 300 varieties) Green house and 
Herbaceous Plants, Bulbons Roots Double Dahlias, Rhubarb, Aspar- 
agus, &c., &c. 

The proprietors have now 20 acres closely planted with fruit and 
ornamental trees, and have spared no pains or expense in procuring 
every valuable variety cultivated at the East. 

Their trees are thrifty and handsome and are warranted genuine. 
Descriptive catalogues may be had without charge on application to 
the proprietors. 

All orders will be carefully packed and forwarded without delay. 

Cleveland, March 10, 1846. {april 1] 








—_— 


his mind was more in union with the peaceful! y 


pursuits of life. Asa farmer, he shows conspic- 
uous. His whole soul was at one time devoted 
to improvements in cultivation.~. He was one of 
the original founders of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Society, and had the satisfaction of re- 


ceiving the first gold medal ever awarded in! 


America as a reward of agricultural inventions. 
In the prosecution of his schemes he was restric- 
ted by no contracted notions of expense or trou- 
ble. He looked forward, not to the immediate in- 
crease of his own fortune, but to an honest fame 
and improvement of his family and country. He 
was an honorary member o7 the Agricultural so- 
cieties of his day. At an advanced age he remo- 
ved to the Western country, and closed the even- 
ing of his useful life inthe bosom of an affection- 
ate family, leaving the partner of forty-six years 
to mourn his loss. 


Remarks.—Since the foregoing was in type we 


| 
| Mechanical Department will be continued in our next. 


| 


| English News is only a few days later than in 
our last, that was to March 4th, not 9th as stated. 


THE MARKETS. 
Cincinnati, April 13.—The produce trade continues 
| dull, and prices generally low. Flour has sold, in con- 
| siderable quantities, the past week, at $3 60@3 70 pr bbl; 
| wheat brings only 65 cts; corn 31@33 cts; oats 23@25 
| ets; clover seed continues in demand—$4 75@5 00 ¥ 
bu; timothy $3 00@4 00; flaxseed has advanced to 
$1 10@1 124 # bu; white beans $1 25@1 50 #¥ bu; 
| pork, mess sells at $9 50; prime $7 75; lard, in kegs 
| 6@64 cts pr lb; butter is very plenty and price low— 
| sales of fair quality, in kegs and tubs, have been made at 
| 64@7 cts; good rolls at 9@10 cts; cheese is rather more 
active—400 boxes for shipment sold at 64 cts; and smaller 
lots of choice quality, at 7@8 cts; eggs are very plenty, 


Cattle have come in but moderately, 


| only 5 cts per doz. 


received from Mr. Whittlesey a letter dated at). .4 prices are well sustained—$3 50@4 00 pr 100 Ibs. 


Washington together with a copy of the essay of | 
Col. Morgan referred to above, ‘on the construc- 


New York, April 10.—Money is scarce, and trade in 
produce dull ; the unsettled state af important commer- 


tion of a farmyard and the method of conduct-| cial and financial questions, both in this country and 


ing the same,’ also a representation of the gold | 
medal which was awarded therefor by the Phila- 
We 
have read the essay with much interest, and had 
we not been informed that it was written sizty for 


delphia society for promoting Agriculture. 


England, has contributed to this result. Flour is dull at 
$5 25@5 374 pr bbl. Wheat for export, brings $1 20@ 
1 25 pr bu; and yellow corn, for the same purpose, 
68@70 cts; rye 75@77 cts; oats 45@47. Pork has im- 
roved alittle—mess brings $11 00, and prime 9 50 pr 
Beef is also in better demand, at $8 50@8 75 for 


years ago, we should have supposed it was the | mess pr bbl, and 5 25@5 50 for prime. Ashes are dull, 


THE CELEBARATED TROTTING 
HORSE BELLFOUNDER. 


ILL stand the present seasonin the city of Columbus, O., 
commencing on the first day of April, 1846, and ending the 
first day of July following, on the following conditions: 

Single leap, $5, to be paid when the mare is served. Season, $8, 
to be paid by the first day of December next; secured by note of hand 
when the mare isserved. Insurance, $12, to be paid as soon as the 
mare is known to be with foal, secured as above. Refer to handbills 
for pedigree und performance, and a description of his stock, by let- 
ters from Timothy T. Kissam. of N.B., the gentleman who bred him 
or to Maj. Wm. Barker, of this place 

A. W. BROWN. 

Columbus, March 7, 1846. 

‘SAMPSON’? AND ‘ HERCULES, 
Mi HE imported English Draft Horse ‘Sampson,’ and his three 
ear old colt, ‘ Hercules,’ will stand the ensuing season, at the 
Red Lion Hotel in Circleville. 

Trerms.—For Sampson, $7 asing'e leap, $12 the season, and $15 
to insure; for Hercules, $5, $2 and $10. 

Mares froin a distance will be taken by the season only, and 
charged the insuring price, with no extra charge for pasture, 

B. F. EATON & BROTHERS, 
Columbus and Circleville, March 1, 1846. 


FRUIT TREES 


OR SALE, at the Bowery Nursery, one and a half miles rorth 

of the State House in Columbus, on the Sandusky road. an ex- 
tensive assortment of Fruit ‘I'rees, comprising the est American 
and Foreign varities of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines and Quinces, together with Ornamented Trees 
and Shrubbery, Grape Vines, Goosberries, Raspberries and Straw- 
berries. Also a fine vrriety of Roses, Bulbs, &c. 

Orders from a distance prompty attended to, Trees carefully 
packed and correctly labelled. Persons not familiar with the names 
of fruit will do well to leave the selection to the proprietor; in such 
cases those only will be sent of the most approved kinds, and whe 








uired, such as ripen in successon. JOHN FISHER. 
Waren 1, 1846. 








